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EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 



The sections of the report of the Cleveland School Survey are 
beginning to appear. There are to be in all twenty-five volumes 
of this report. Each volume is a small monograph about five by 
seven and made up of from fifty to one hundred pages. There 
are to be three longer reports, one summarizing the findings of the 
school reports, one summarizing the findings of the reports on indus- 
tries, and one on the measurements of school work. 

This form of publication is adopted in order to make presenta- 
tion of the results to the people of Cleveland as effective as possible. 
From the beginning there has been large popular interest in the 
survey. A luncheon of the advisory committee has been held 
once a week for several months at which the plans of the survey 
have been fully discussed. Anyone interested in the schools has 
been welcomed to this luncheon. Now that the results are being 
published, the luncheon has become the center of a civic reading- 
circle. As each report comes from the press it is expounded and 
distributed at one of these conferences. 

The separate form of the booklets makes it possible for each 
reader to take up at a single sitting one phase of school work. 
The unity of the report as a whole will not be lost by this method 
of publication if the contents of all the reports have been rendered 
harmonious before they were put into final form. 

The three volumes' which have appeared thus far exhibit some 
of the characteristics of the survey clearly enough to justify com- 
ment on them. First, the survey has made an effort to put its 
results in form which can be understood by the lay reader. For 
example, in the report on child accounting, the methods of treating 

' Child Accounting in the Public Schools. By Leonard P. Ayres. Pp. 68. What 
the Schools Teach and Might Teach. By Franklin Bobbitt. Pp.108. Health Work in 
the Public Schools. By Leonard P. Ayres and May Ayres. Pp. 59. 

These reports can be secured from the Survey Committee of the Cleveland 
Foundation, Cleveland, Ohio. They will be sent postpaid for 25 cents a volume. 
They may be secured at the same rate from the Division of Education of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York City. 
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the returns of the school census are discussed in such a way as to 
make perfectly clear to the people of Cleveland the inadequacy of 
our American system of keeping track of our population. In the 
report on the course of study the contrast between the rich school 
course including broad information and preparing directly for life 
and the narrow course which emphasizes drill is illustrated again 
and again, now in one field of knowledge, now in another. In the 
report on health the struggle with contagion, with defective teeth, 
with backward physical conditions in the glands, and the positive 
measures for strengthening children even when they are not sick 
are set forth with illustrations and examples so that every reader 
may understand the character of the work and its importance. 

Secondly, the reports are full of facts. It has been the purpose 
of the survey staff to avoid so far as possible an appeal to opinion. 
It has sometimes been thought of as the function of a survey to 
pass expert opinion on schools. Expert opinion is of two types. 
First, there is expert opinion which does not feel called upon to 
give its reasons. The parent who tells a child to do something and 
brooks no question is an extreme example of expert opinion on 
domestic economy. It is hardly necessary to say that expert 
opinion of this type is becoming less and less acceptable in school 
matters. However, it has not altogether disappeared. The 
second type of expert opinion is that which exhibits by a careful 
survey of the facts the way in which an expert forms his opinion. 
Such an expert report will be valuable to anyone who wishes to 
have opinions on the matters dealt with. The Cleveland reports 
are of this type. They will doubtless have a wide circulation out- 
side of the special community concerned. 

The Cleveland reports are of necessity critical of the schools. 
Unfortunately the newspapers of the city have given great promi- 
nence to the critical passages in the publications. The school 
ofl&cers are making an effort to meet and forestall all the criticism. 
This can certainly be developed into a most wholesome situation. 
The criticisms made of Cleveland often reflect the lack of organ- 
ization of educational agencies which is common to all great Ameri- 
can cities. It would be entirely aside from the facts for school 
people in Chicago or San Francisco or Cleveland to hold that the 
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school systems of these cities are above criticism. The problems 
of school equipment, of the course of study, of the training of 
teachers, of supervision, and so on, are not solved. Criticism if 
accepted is a step in the direction of solution. Of course, it is not 
easy to hear one's work criticized, but the facts must be faced 
whether one likes it or not. The reports thus far published in 
Cleveland do not cover up or obscure any of the matters which 
ought to be dealt with critically. The tone of these reports makes 
it perfectly clear that later reports will be equally definite. 

Brief outlines may be given of the three reports which have thus 
far appeared. The report on child accounting gives the facts from 
the census. It then shows the distribution of children in the public 
school and comments on the probable whereabouts of those not in 
the pubHc schools. Within the schools the problems of grade and 
age distribution are discussed and the facts of retardation and 
elimination are fully treated. The book closes with a summary 
and recommendations. A quotation from the final pages will give 
an insight into the spirit of the book. 

In the spring of 1915 the school census enumerated nearly 6,000 more 
pupils as being in the public schools than the schools reported as being enrolled 
at that time. The census figures should be regularly checked against the 
school records so as to discover the cause of such discrepancies. 

There should be established in the offices of the Board of Education a 
permanent Division of School Census in charge of a thoroughly competent 
census clerk. This office should be charged with the duty of taking a truly 
complete and accurate census annually. The work of this office should be 
closely co-ordinated with that of the truant officer. The office should prepare 
maps showing the increase or decrease of child population in the different dis- 
tricts of the city. This information should be used as an aid in shaping the 
building policy of the school system. 

Since the city receives from the state about $2 , 00 for each child enumer- 
ated, complete accuracy and efficiency in the work will result in increasing 
this income by an amount much in excess of the salary costs involved. 

There is good evidence that the feature of the compulsory attendance law 
which requires girls to remain in school up to the age of sixteen is largely 
inoperative. It appears that in this city girls do not stay in school longer 
than boys. The exact facts could be ascertained by improved school-census 
methods. 

The figures indicate that of each 100 children who begin school in Cleve- 
land practically all remain to the age of twelve. By fourteen, one in six has 
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left. By fifteen, nearly half of them have gone. By sixteen, two-thirds have 
dropped out, and by seventeen, only one in five remains. It appears from 
these figures that the compulsory attendance law is not well enforced with 
respect to children of the upper compulsory attendance ages. 

The volume on health work shows that Cleveland is far advanced 
in the development of its sanitary conditions. The efl&ciency of 
this kind of work is shown by tables of results and by half-tone 
illustrations. 

Extracting a single illustration from the report, it is possible 
to show its character and give currency to Cleveland's example. 

Cleveland has 86 school dispensaries, or what are usually termed "physi- 
cians' offices." These are rooms about 20 feet long by 15 feet wide, located in 
the basement or on the first floor of the school building, well lighted, and 
painted in white or light colors. Usually they contain one or two small white 
enamel tables, several chairs, a wash basin with running water, a white enamel 
pail for waste materials, wooden tongue depressors, eye charts, a medical cabi- 
net filled with instruments and supplies, filing boxes, and printed forms. In 
37 of the elementary schools, shower baths are provided as part of the equip- 
ment of the building. 

Cleveland's dispensaries are of an exceptionally high grade. In every 
case lighting, ventilation, and equipment are good. Many of the rooms are 
large enough for conferences and hygiene talks, and in at least one school — • 
East Madison — the dispensary is used with desirable psychological effect for 
the regular rneetings of the Mothers' Club. The excellence of Cleveland's 
school dispensaries has contributed in no small measure to the efficiency of the 
medical service, and money spent in this way has been a wise investment. It 
is probably true that Cleveland's dispensaries are of better grade than those 
of any other large city in the United States. 

In the report on the course of study attention is called to the 
fact that Cleveland is in process of extensive revision. The past 
has seen a tenacious adherence to the idea that the fundamentals 
must be emphasized. The result is that Cleveland has given more 
time to the traditional subjects than have most other cities. The 
organization of new courses, it is argued, should result in a more 
generous emphasis upon content side of studies. The rich life of 
the community should be drawn upon in courses in civics and 
history. Science should be introduced. Supplementary reading 
should be supplied in greater abundance. In short, the report is 
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a plea for a rich course of study full of references to the life of the 
community. 

Such a volume ought to be helpful in formulating public opinion 
as well as in stimulating thought on the part of professional edu- 
cators. Every school superintendent and many teachers realize 
how conservative the community really is in regard to the course 
of study. Here is a statement of the case which is broad and 
inclusive, but full of details which justify the urgent call for a new 
line of thinking and organization. 



Mr. C. N. Kendall and Mt. G. A. Mirick have long been asso- 
ciated in school work. They were in Indianapolis in the super- 
intendent's office together and afterward in the state educational 
office of New Jersey. It is natural that they should find it possible 
to collaborate in a volume treating of elementary-school problems.^ 

They have chosen a few of the leading subjects, giving most of 
their space to English and the geographical-historical group of 
studies. There is also a chapter on mathematics and there is one 
on hygiene. The authors have consciously omitted reference to 
the "new" subjects of the curriculum, such as manual training 
and nature-study, on the ground that these subjects, whatever 
their importance, consume less of the time of schools in actual 
practice. 

Perhaps the most significant contribution of this book is the 
series of illuminating suggestions about organizing the geographical- 
historical group of subjects. All through the school the stream of 
thought is to be cultivated which in the upper grades will make 
possible a strong course in civics. The practical methods of work- 
ing out this socializing program are given with enough detail to 
guide even those who have not realized the possibility of such a 
series of courses. 

In the chapter on English the authors have emphasized as 
perhaps the second most important of their contributions methods 
of cultivating silent reading as contrasted with oral reading. They 
have also given many suggestions on composition, oral and written. 

' How to Teach the Fundamental Subjects. By Calvin N. Kendall and George 
A. Mirick. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915. Pp. 329. 
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There is one insistent question which arises after one has read 
the book. Why distinguish as fundamental the subjects here dis- 
cussed from the school subjects not mentioned ? Is skill of hand 
cultivated in the shop less fundamental than English ? The ques- 
tion is too vital to leave unanswered. There is a continual empha- 
sis on the practical side of education. Indeed, on p. 3 the authors 
announce as a kind of educational platform certain principles which 
dominate their thinking. The question raised above may perhaps 
be put in this form : Does the following educational platform justify 
the omission of prevocational courses as not fundamental in the 
elementary curriculum ? 

1. Only those subjects and those parts of subjects should be studied which 
are useful in everyday modern life. 

2. The emphasis given to a subject or a topic of study in school should be 
determined by its relative usefulness in the community. 

3. Having selected the material for study and having determined the 
amount of emphasis to be given each subject and topic according to the pre- 
ceding two principles, the distribution of subjects and the assignment of topics 
should be governed by the learners' abilities, aptitudes, and experience. 

4. Methods of instruction and of study should conform with the nature 
of the learner and of the subject taught. 

5. Methods of instruction should involve as far as possible immediate 
practical application of knowledge that has a twofold result: first, a useful 
product that is v >rth while in the view of the learner, and, secondly, skill in 
performance. 

One of a series of volumes published by the American Institute 
of Child Life, namely, the volume entitled Manual of Stories, was 
a subject of comment in an earlier number of this Journal. Two 
more volumes' from the same publishers have now come to hand. 
The series is intended for parents who want help in the broad 
education of their children. 

The Guide Book to Childhood makes on one at first the impression 
of a somewhat inflated and sketchy volume, but as one turns the 
pages he finds a great deal of helpful information put in a form 
which will probably get more attention than will systematically 
prepared scientific treatises on the same subjects. In short, there 

' Mammlof Play. By William Byron Forbush. Philadelphia: American Insti- 
tute of Child Life, 19 14. Pp. 353. Gtiide Book to Childhood. By William Byron 
Forbush. Philadelphia: American Institute of Child Life, 1915. Pp. 557. 
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is here a striking example of the possibility of supplementing the 
familiar body of educational literature by putting into usable form 
what is known, but not always applied. It is probably true that 
students of child hygiene and students of education know enough 
today about how children ought to be treated to work a great social 
reform if they could only get their knowledge into action. We 
ought probably to set aside some of the prejudices which they feel 
in favor of compact, systematic discussions of the truth and we 
ought to recognize the virtue of short, sketchy paragraphs, provided 
the latter will bring something to pass. The Guide Book looks like 
that kind of book. So does the book on play. This latter tells 
about why play is good and gives formulas for games. The Insti- 
tute of Child Life is rendering a service in these publications. 



Teachers ought to know something about the structure and 
action of the nervous system. Without such knowledge they will 
be in the dark regarding many of the principles of physical and 
mental hygiene which it is important that they should understand. 
A good elementary book on the nervous system is therefore to be 
welcomed' as an addition to the teacher's library quite as much as 
to the library of the student of medicine. 

Professor Herrick has given a full account of the minute and 
gross structures of the nervous system and a statement of the most 
significant teachings of nerve physiology. All this he has been 
able to do in language which will not be confusing to the elementary 
student. The illustrations are excellent. They are hardly satis- 
factory substitutes for the specimens which one sees in a laboratory 
course, but they make the main facts of structure clear. The 
information with regard to the activities within the nervous system 
is derived from the most recent works. The book is therefore 
likely to supersede such books as Donaldson's Growth of the Brain, 
which has long been used in teachers' courses. 

Especially illuminating is the study of the higher centers. 
There is need of emphasis on the higher associational processes in 

' An Introduction to Neurology. By C. Judson Herrick. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1915. Pp. 355. 
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view of the attention given in many educational books to the lower 
centers with their reflex and instinctive reactions. 



This Journal in its comments on books very seldom makes use 
of the reviews which are sent with review copies of books by pub- 
lishers. We shall begin by departing from that custom in the 
case of a very readable book by two laymen which has just come 
to hand.' The publishers' letter is as follows: 

A review copy of Learning to Earn, by John A. Lapp and Carl H. Mote, is 
sent to you today with our compliments. 

"Make education real and pass it around" is the keynote of this book. 
It includes an analysis of the failure of education as it is to meet the living 
needs of living men and women. It provides the definite plan of an education 
for all the people, adjusted to their actual conditions, qualifying them for their 
life-work, fitting them for a complete life. 

Keeping alive and well, earning a living, caring for the home, rearing 
children, doing the duties of a citizen, enjoying leisure, are the activities that 
fill life full. Here is a scheme of universal education which takes account of all 
these things. It seeks the elimination of waste. It promotes thrift. It aims 
at more efficient production, exchange, and consumption in the great fields in 
which men labor. 

Mr. Lapp is a member of the Federal Commission on Vocational Edu- 
cation and the author of the Vocational Educational Law of Indiana. Mr. 
Mote is a newspaper man and industrial expert of wide experience. These 
laymen, with unusual opportunities for investigation, have written this book 
for laymen and educators, to show what knowledge is of most worth and how 
that knowledge may be secured to all. 

This quotation shows what the authors and the publishers think 
the book contains. What the book contains is put, as was said 
above, in very readable form. But it does not contain what the 
review promises. It opens with an account of the grave difficulties 
which schools encounter in fitting their programs to the complexi- 
ties of modern life. That children are not adequately prepared 
for trades, for agriculture, and for business, we know, though prob- 
ably we need to be reminded of these facts. That life is complex 
we know. All these matters need to be presented clearly and 
convincingly and the authors have helped us, though they got most 
of their facts from students of education. 

' Learning to Earn. By John A. Lapp and Carl H. Mote. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1915. Pp. 421. 
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What the book does not do for us is to supply a program. 
There is some comment on the desirability of introducing new types 
of trade training, especially part-time work. But the vagueness 
and the generality of it all are impressive to the point of being 
painful. Take the following paragraph from the chapter entitled 
"The Ideal School." 

The ideal school will know no limits. It will begin with the earliest 
possible moment and will continue throughout life. It wUl make of boys and 
girls continuous students when they have left the school and have gone to work 
in stores, offices, factories, workshops, forests, on the farms, or in the professions. 
It will be a constant guide for experience and by using the data of experience 
it will enlarge the common life by giving a basis upon which the crudest intel- 
lect may work. Blind experience profits nothing, but experience touched with 
knowledge forms the Aladdin lamp for the mass of common people. The 
school cannot afford to ignore the effective and permanent results of experience 
guided by education in its beneficial effects upon the human race in making 
a more "comfortable subsistence" and a fuUer life. 

This is the sort of program one finds supplied in every chapter. 
Enthusiasm is here, but not practical experience. It is easy to 
make ideal schools in books, but hard to make them in real life. 

Much interest has been manifested of late in the organization 
of cheap luncheons for children, especially in congested city dis- 
tricts where it is impossible for them to secure proper nutrition in 
the middle of the day. An experiment in Louisville, Kentucky, 
conducted in the city normal school, shows that such a luncheon 
can be served, after the initial equipment has been installed, in 
such a way as to make it take care of itself financially. The authors 
of the book A Penny Lunch' have given in great detail the facts 
relating to their experiment in Louisville. A full list is given of 
all the equipment which was secured. This was obtained through 
the proceeds of a concert and through gifts of friends. The book 
also contains a full list of the menus which were used and a 
description of the method of buying the food. The book will be 
very serviceable to those who are confronted with a like problem. 

' A Penny Lunch: Its Equipment, Menus, and Management. By Sarah Webb 
Maury and Lena L. Tachau. Published by the authors. 



